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OODSTOWN ACADEMY. 


A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. All 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstown, N. J. 


()HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


8. C. COLLINS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


SW4RTHM ORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 





DARLING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

18th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 


TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 
sii RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
: everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 





1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Magic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 








LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CC., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, | 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ble 
time. For sale by dealers in house- ish- 
ing goods generally. Price List on appli- 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 
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Amos HiILLBorN & Co, 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 








J. S. METTS, 


985 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MADE SHOES.) « 


LADIES, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 


REGULAR HAND- 
| sons aqavn 
-ANVH UV 1NSt4 
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STEEL 
WIRE 


T hese 


Wire Fencing, and fitted to 
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? 
Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


order at short notice, and any length desired. 


are driven in the ground. 


8 
Ba 
> 
ei Rr 
Suitable for any kind of 


* WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees,’ 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 





25 CeNTs: UsuaL PRICE 50 CENTS. 





New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 


er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
S.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 








wom WM. HEACOCK, aie 
U N DERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








ene 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 





‘LypiA A. MurRpPBY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ge doors below Green. dA 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“‘T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.”’ 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. je8-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@3@ 





LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 





The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 Ibs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Cheapest and ty. 
Every conceivable implanane of 
farm use, harness, seeds wow 
izers. It is a curiosity, 
3 t interest to every yalttarfon 
i 8 see the establishment. If you 
*® cannot get here, write for wants. 
‘7 1am in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement, buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Gre 
ROSES. 


oan dard poet 
Gai at 


ia . 
Neeenig HE at & dies 
Rose ae West Grove, Chester 





F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHant TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ASPIRATIONS. 

FAIN would I climb the heights that lead to God, 
But my feet stumble and my steps are weak, 
Warm are the valleys, but the hills are bleak ; 

Here, where I lin ser, flowers make soft the sod, 

But those far heights that martyr feet have trod 
Are sharp with flints, and from the farthest peak 
The still, small voice but faintly seems to speak. 

While here the drowsy lilies dream and nod. 


I have dreamed with them, till the night draws nigh 
In which I caunot climb; still high above, 
In the blue vastness of the awful sky, 
Those unscaled heights my fatal weakness prove— 
Those shining heights which I must climb or die 
Afar from God, unquickened by his love. 
—LOovISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


NOTES OF SERMONS AND EXERCISES AT 
GENESEE, YEARLY MEETING. 


ON the 13th of Sixth month (First day of the week), 
in the regular meeting for worship, at Macedon, after 
gathering into quiet, Susan A. Carpenter, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., spoke, querying with the large company 
present as to why they were there, and exhorting 
to gather into the stillness, that each might know 
what was required, none having a right to retain 
what has been given them for another. Let us, said 
the speaker, come home to the truth; we must live 
the life of the Christian in order to come intoa 
sweet heavenly state, and be prepared to enter the 
mansions of heavenly light prepared by the Lord for 
every soul that has been obedient to the call, and 
who has lived a godly life. 

Joseph 8S. Cohn followed, quoting from the Scrip- 
tures many passages bearing upon the peace and joy 
that are the portion of the upright. 

William G. Barker called attention to the differ- 
ence between Friends and other denominations, 
querying as to the several particulars of our faith, 
whether we follow the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and whether other societies let this sermon 
predominate over them. He felt called to speak for 
the cause of truth and right. Men’s beliefs are the 
result, largely, of education. Creeds are not Chris- 
tianity, nor opinions piety, but where the great em- 
pire of God’s presence is there is the way of truth. 
The principles of Jesus are as a well of water, spring- 
ing up into eternal life. But a study of the letter 





and of forms is not good ; this causes wars and evils. 
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Divisions are pernicious; we are to come home to the 
light of the soul which emanates from the infinite 
spirit. We should pray with an earnest spirit, this 
will enable us to overcome our evils; it sweetens our 
dispositions, helps us to carry out the rule of doing 
as we would be done by; and will do more for us 
than all the creeds of Christendom. Others have 
rights, and we should accord to them what we desire 
for ourselves. Theological schools cannot improve 
onthis. The Lord’s will is present not to give smooth 
logical discourses, but to teach the plain, simple truth. 
Crumbs dropped from individual minds are as the 
five loaves and three small fishes of the little lad. 
Give that which comes from an honest heart. It is 
the Lord who gives these openings of the pure, the 
simple, and the good; they will come as care-takers 
and helpers. This light in the soul of man is nota 
mere fancy, it is a quickening power. Many come 
with book knowledge to teach what they have 
learned: the Lord teaches man,—gives quickening 
force and power tohisword. As we turn tothe Lord, 
we turn from the human to the divine. We hope to 
have the human, subject to the divine, and it will 
bring us into the haven of rest. Eloquent discourses 
are of little value; it is the doers of the law, and 
not the hearers only that have the quickening life of 
the divine Master. 

At Farmington, the same morning, the meeting 
was large: George H. Kille, of Philadelphia, and Dan- 
iel H. Griffin, of Amawalk, N. Y., spoke encouraging 
words to the young people. Isaac Wilson spoke on 
the Mission of Christ, to good satisfaction. D. H. 
Griffin referred to those who are trying to find an 
easy way tothe kingdom of heaven, but he wanted 
to show that there is only one true way and entrance, 
and this he had found in his own experience to be 
through obedience toChrist. At the afternoon meet- 
ing, (Farmington), J. J. Cornell spoke in substance as 
follows: “This is the message, God is light and in 
Him is no darkness at all. If wesay we have fellow- 
ship with him, and walk in the darkness, we lie, and 
do not the truth: but if we'walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin.” This is the sum of the gospel message; it pre- 
sents the source from which a gospel minister must 
receive his message, and not the results of theories 
and traditions. The attention of those to whom the 
apostle wrote is called to God, as light, as a principle. 
Light is necessary to the growth of our physical lives; 
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80, also is heat; we are dependent on God for support 
for these physical bodies. The nature of this depend- 
ence and its relation to our eternal happiness was il- 
lustrated by the various combinations in the pris- 
matic colors, the blending of all producing the white 
light that illuminates the outward world, the attri- 
butes of God corresponding to these. The light of the 
sun goes to support our life in its various conditions, 
so the Son of God supports our spiritual life ;“ In him 
is no darkness at all;” all light is derived from Him. 
This is a fundamental principle of Friends. It did 
not end with the Scriptures, but he has continued 
his revelation up to the present time. 

We know from natural lawsand from history that 
solar light has not changed, and the revelation of 
God to-day is the same as in any age of the world. It 
is the divine sun that removes hardness of heart—it 
comes to lift up and sustain, comes to instruct and 
encourage, and. melt the heart to kindness and love, 
as the outward sun softens and melts the hardened 
wax. Nomancan love God truly without livinga 
life in accordance therewith: profession, without 
works, is contradictory and of no avail. We may be 
upright in our dealings and appearances, while re- 
fusing to do the work he requires,—we may bend the 
knee for selfish purposes. So we are bypocrites,—we 
wish to appear good without really being so. 

Walking in the light as he is in the light, is to live 
upright and honest lives, to elevate ourselves to him 
who is in the highest sense our teacher, and not pin- 
ning our faith to the sleeve ofanother. Our depend- 
ence must be in the Lord. 

This light has appeared to all men, teaching us to 
avoid all evils, all ungodliness and the world’s love. 
We must restrain the desires and passions of our hu- 
man natures. While good in the designs of God, they 
need to be controlled. Walking in this light gives us 
fellowship one with another. It finds a lodgement in 
the heart and affects it most potently. The landscape 
is varied—no two trees are exactly alike; though they 
all draw their sustenance from the same mother earth, 
and all beautify the landscape. All spirits cannot be 
exactly alike, but in God’s providence they can unite 
harmoniously with one another ; this fact should teach 
us to avoid the bickerings and disputes which many 
fall into. This love if yielded to would destroy sec- 
tarian prejudices, and mankind would be kind and 
generous, and would walkin the light as God is in 
the light, and the blood of Christ would cleanse the 
soul from all sin, not as the result of receiving any 
sectarian doctrine but by walking in the light of 
God’s righteous peace andtruth. The physical blood 
and body are not food ;food supplies the waste of the 
body. Itismy meat todo the will of my Father 
which is in heaven,said Jesus; in this he gave the re- 
lation of God to man, and his union with God.° This 
was not to feed the natural body but to feed the spir- 
itual, with food that was as vital as blood and flesh ; 

then we walk in the light as God is in the light, and 
we shall be in obedience to him. 

Men may fall from innocence and afterward turn 
and walk in the light; we are cleansed from sin if 
we forsake sin, and we shall be saved and the soul 
will obey the revelations made to it. The things of 
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the past have nothing to do with a soul’s salvation, 
as the individual walks in the light he is preserved 
from sin and evil, and has an entrance into the eter- 
nal world. It is not true as is often said that man 
cannot live without sin. I know that a man can 
walk so that he is approved of God, and can gain an 
entrance into his grand and eternal home. If we 
obey the law we cannot walk in darkness,—we are 
saved. But if we fall into sin and transgression, the 
same light can lead us to return and cleanse us from 
allsin. Here is the sum of the gospel. No one can 
point out the specific law to any man. God gives 
each one the law. He will not allow us to fall with. 
out disturbing us. We may try to shut out the reve- 
lation of the Father, but we know what is right and 
what is wrong. He shows us the cross we are to take 
up, and in taking it up we are led into the valley of 
humiliation, but we shall find his rod and staff to 
comfort us; we shall know his preservation. You 
that hear me! open your hearts to the light of God, 
and you will find eternal joys awaiting youin the life 
to come. 

Daniel H. Griffen followed J. J. Cornell. He said in 
substance: The mind of man is not wanting in the 
certainty of death and the shortness of life. The 
preparation for death must be made in this life. Are 
we ready and prepared for this solemn change ? The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
It is not what we hear and read that saves us. The 
things that are past and gone, of what benefit are 
they tous? What could Daniel or John do if they 
were here more than to bear testimony to the grace, 
power and wisdom of God to keep and save every 
soul. Wecandothe same. We need the food of the 
spirit to support the spirit, and the food for the body 
to support the body. Jesus said, “his food was to do 
the will of the Father. We do not know what is the 
food of the young. I have passed through the follies 
and frivolities of life, and 1 have found that there is 
no peace in them. I have seen the young come to 
an untimely grave through these things, and I call 
you away from them. Inthe morning of life I looked 
up to the high seats and thought that religion be- 
longed to the more matured minds. I was mistaken. 
The law in my members was warring against the law 
of the mind, and my heart goes out to you who are 
young that you abridge not your real enjoyment, but 
as it is said of the seas may it be with you, “thus far 
shalt thou go, aud no further.” 

I have a legacy of love for you, that I may not 
have a chaace again to offer. When you are called 
out into the field of action, accept God’s love. Where 
is the father or mother that would call a child to doa 
work without telling him how he isto perform it. 
You are called to take up your crosses and burdens, 
God will show you how. I would have you escape 
evils. Many are here who are afflicted, and as we have 
heard afflictions sometimes bring us into the light. 
There are many states of perfection: the exhortation 
is“ be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.” All who are brought under the favor of God 
receive life from the living vine. One hath said, I 
am the vine, ye are the branches, abide in me and ye 
shall draw sap from the vine to bring the fruit to 
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maturity, without this the branches wither. Jesus 
taught practical truth from experimental knowledge. 
Joseph Cohn gave appropriate selections from the 
scriptures. : 

Esther Barnes expressed the feeling she had that 
the presence of the Heavenly Father had been in 
the assembly, and they had received his spirit, re- 
minding all that their influence was going out; they 
were sowing seeds, some for good and some for evil. 
To the young sisters she said, “ you are: accountable 
for your lives; let me beseech you to seek for this life 
of God, and let us all look over each day, to see that 
we have done nothing against his holy will. 

Samuel F. Dickinson, in fervent supplication, in- 
yoked the aid of God who giveth life to help all to 
subdue the human heart, to fill all with his presence, 
and for the young that they may be strengthened to 
lead lives virtuous and good,—that the parents may 
not give stones for food, but that they may be help- 
ful in leading onward towards that home where they 
shall be as pillars, to go no more out forever. This 
offering closed the meeting, which though of unusual 
length was felt by many to have been one of the 
most profitable they had ever attended. 

No report has been forwarded of the meeting at 
West Farmington, but we doubt not the same earnest 


living testimony to the saving power of the light of 


Christ in the soul was borne by the Lord’s servants 
there, as at the meetings which have been reported. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SENTIMENT AND PRINCIPLE. 


THE difference between the ideas conveyed by these 
two words is about as wide as that between profes- 
sion and possession. We may entertain correct sen- 
timents—or those that we believe to be correct—and 
advocate them with a zeal which is worthy of their 
excellence, without ever having experienced a heart- 
felt conviction of their truth. The intellectual part 
within us may approve, and our self-love may induce 
us to promulgate sentiments that are calculated to 
promote the welfare of the human family, by enlight- 
ening the understanding of our fellow-beings, and 
thus furnishing them with oil of the same kind as 
that which fills our own lamps. Thus it is that we 
are prone to engage in reformatory movements, and 
to place great confidence in organized effort to over- 
come the evils that abound in the world. Themeans 
that we employ in our work often have the savor of 
political management, and generally that of worldly 
expediency. Trusting to the justice of our cause, we 
are not always scrupulous of the means employed to 
attain the desired end. We attempt to exercise an 
influence over the “ powers that be;” and in this at- 
tempt we are liable to compromise, if not to sacrifice 
some principle or testimony of equal gravity with 
that which we are so zealously advocating. 

Our sentiments are the furniture of our intellec- 
tual store-houses, and are often obtained by nat- 
ural inclination, and placed there by surrounding 
circumstances. Our principles, on the contrary, oc- 
cupy the deepest recesses of our hearts, and are not 
exposed to the gaze of every person, but are reserved 
for those solemn occasions when duty prompts their 





‘utterance, or when suffering is called for in their 


maintenance. 


The Society of Friends has had some peculiar tes- 
timonies to bear to the world, and the evidence that 
each of these is based upon a principle, and not upon 
a mere sentiment, has been unmistakable by the 
passive resistance of its advocates, by the meekness 
with which they have borne reproach, and by their 
patience under suffering that extended even to mar- 
tyrdom. 

Men may join peace-societies, attend peace con- 
ferences, advocate arbitration as a substitute for war: 
and yet the combative element may be so strong in 
their own hearts that they soon grow angry when 
opposed in argument. An instance came to the 
knowledge of the writer not many years ago, of a 
person who attended a peace-meeting, and who was 
in sympathy with the movement; but in less than a 
fortnight after said meeting the same person was en- 
gaged in a pugnacious encounter. This individual 
was evidently influenced by the sentiment rather 
than the principle of peace. Another instance, also 
known to the writer, was that of a man who at home 
had worn the “ blue ribbon ;” but in a foreign land 
he drank wine. Since his return he is a zealous ad- 
vocate for the temperance cause. Still another is that 
of a woman who accepted an appointment in a tem- 
perance committee, and who was in the practice of 
placing wine on her dinner table. In thse two in- 
stances we may infer that the temperance sentiment, 
had not deepened into a principle. But “It is well 
to speak the best we may of humankind.” The an- 
nals of our Society furnish us with a long roll of 
names of those who maintained their principles with 
integrity, and sealed their testimonies with their 
blood. William Penn, who exchanged the blandish- 
ments of a corrupt court for the severity of impris- 
onment in the Tower of London; Francis Howgill, 
who, in the flower of his youth, pined away and 
died in a dungeon at Appleby; Mary Dyer, who sac- 


‘rificed her life on the scaffold, on Boston Common ; 


yes, and a long, long list of names stand as monu- 
ments of the principles for which our worthy prede- 
cessors were willing to sacrifice gold and silver, houses 
and lands, physical comfort, and even life itself. No 
mere sentiment could have enabled them to endure 
so patiently their prolonged sufferings ; and to deport 
themselves so meekly under the most trying circum- 
stances; no, it was the principle by which they were 
actuated that sustained them ina dying hour, and 
gave them assurance of a rich reward beyond the 
reach of those who could kill the body only. 

ft is gratifying to be able to refer to some in- 
stances of later date, and to individuals who were 
well-known to many who may read this article. 
During the terrible civil war which occurred in this 
country about twenty-five years ago, many Friends 
in the South, and some in the North, were closely 
tested as to whether or not they possessed the peace 
principle. I would refer especially to three instances 
which occurred respectively within the limits of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 
In New York City, when mob violence prevailed 
over law and order, a venerable Friend was knocked 
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down in the street, in broad daylight, and robbed of 
his watch, his pocket-book, and the keys of his house. 
His gentle bearing during the unexpected and trying 
ordeal was worthy of a Chesterfield, while his meek- 
ness was comparable to that of James Naylor. The 
second case occurred in a rural district near Phila- 
delphia. A Friend whose gravity was manifest in his 
appearance, as well as in his manner, was peaceably 
driving along the public road. A young man came 
out, rudely stopped him,and told him that he (the 
young man) was going to put a flag on that horse. 
The old Friend replied, calmly, but with firmness 
and dignity, “No, thee will not put a flag on my 
horse.” The interview was a brief one, the young 
man desisted from his purpose and the Friend drove 
on. It may be safely added by those who knew this 
Friend, that he did not say an unbecoming word, or 
manifest any irritability of temper. The third in- 
stance was that of an aged Friend who was on horse- 
back, near his own home in Maryland, when some 
Confederate soldiers approached him, and demanded 
his horse. This case furnishes a beautiful exemplifica- 
tion of passive resistance. He did not yield one iota 
to the demand, neither did he raise a finger in self- 
defense. He was pulled off from the horse, which 


was taken from him, while he maintained his peace’ 


principle without any manifestation of either fear or 
anger. Two of these Friends were elders, and the 
third an approved minister; they were all widely 
known and highly respected ; and as they have now 
passed from works to rewards, it does not seem in- 
delicate or improper to mention their names :— 
Robert R. Willets, James Mott and Benjamin Hallo- 
ee These suns are set; Oh! rise some other such, 

Or all that we have left is empty taik 

Of old achievements, and despair of new.” 


In the early days Friends felt called upon to pro- 
claim against judicial oaths, and “an hireling minis- 
try;” and their steady opposition to both of these 
evils, in the face of danger and under suffering, 
showed the strength of their convictions and the sin- 
cerity of their profession. Now, the laws of the land 
have relieved us in the one case, while in the other 
we have grown so apathetic as almost to let go the 
sentiment. Such, at least, might be inferred from 
the attempts to change the phraseology of our disci- 
pline, and to lower the standard of our testimony. 

The writer would not underrate the value of good 
sentiments; on the contrary, he would favor their 
cultivation, and, within reasonable limits, their dis- 
semination ; but let all those who claim to be actua- 
ted by principle, remember that the ground upon 
which they are standing is very high and very firm. 
Seventh month 5th, 1886. H* 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
THE Yellowstone National Park, embracing an area 
55 miles in width from east to west, and 65 miles in 
length from north to south, or about 3578 square 
miles, situated in the Rocky Mountain chain, was set 
aside by act of the United States Congress of 1872, 
and devoted in perpetuity to the use and pleasure of 
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the people as a National Park. It is surrounded by 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. Our party consisted 
of two gentlemen from New Haven, Connecticut, 
with whom I had traveled in Europe some years ago, 
and myself. In company with each other we had 
seen the beautiful Bay of Naples, the charming Blue 
Grotto with its silvery coated walls and ceiling, the 
wonderful volcano, Mount Vesuvius, which was then 
in active eruption,( he year 1868), sending forth 
into the air about every three minutes of time a col- 
umn of liquid lava or fire some 300 feet high, which 
then came raining down again, in great balls of fire, 
as large as apples or oranges, just like hail, then fall- 
ing into the mouth of the crater from whence it had 
issued, some of these balls rolling down the rocky 
cone into the lake of fire. Also visiting together the 
long buried city of Pompeii. and traversing its streets, 
with ruts cut in them by the wheels of carriages of 
that remote period, and beholding its ruined tem- 
ples, and towers, and arches, and fountains built by 
men’s hands more than 1800 years ago. 

We entered the Yellowstone National Park by 
way of Beaver Canon, in the territory of Idaho, hav- 
ing a hundred miles to travel by coach. This dis- 
tance was traversed in two days, and our coach was 
drawn by four horses. We passed over in our journey 
vast prairies and plains and valleys, and almost 
boundless tracts of woodlands where dwell and roam 
in flocks the antelope, the deer, the moose, the elk 
and other wild animals. One of the marksmen in 
our cvach would occasionally bring down one of 
these by his sure and unerring aim! Wild birds and 
prairie chickens were numerous. They were easily 
taken. Many rivers had to be forded. The streams 
were literally full of fish, which were caught very 
readily by experts. Occasionally the horses would 
refuse to pull when fording the rivers, and stop in 
the middle of the stream. In such cases help would 
have to be called for, and if it could be found, would 
come to the rescue. Fresh horses brought into the 
river and put upon the lead would pull the imperiled 
company to the shore. These rivers are often wide 
and so deep that the water would come up to the 
bottom of the coach. I knew of a lady who, wish- 
ing to go ashore, when thus brought to a stop in the 
middle of a river, had to put her foot on the fore- 
wheel of the coach, and leap to the back of the 
horse brought into the stream for their rescue, and 
then hold up her feet as high as possible to keep 
them out of the water. 

In our journey we passed the lava beds and col- 
umns of basaltic rocks, columnar in shape, but not 
mathematical, somewhat resembling the Giant’s 
Causeway in the north of Ireland. After crossing 
one of these streams near mid-day, the Campos 
river, the time for lunch having arrived, we spread 
our robe upon the bare ground, made a fire of brush 
and sticks improvised for the occasion, boiled the 
water for the coffee, and partook of our homely but 
refreshing meal, with the earth fora table. The 
mosquitoes were simply terrible. Thus was I re- 
minded of the way and manner of partaking our re- 
pasts in Palestine. For it was just in this way, on 
the banks of the Jordan river, at the reputed place 














where Jesus was baptized of John, that we took our 
meal with the ground for a table, and the waters of 
that sacred stream for our coffee. The land of Moab 
was on the opposite side of the river, and Mount 
Pisgah, where Moses the Lord’s servant beheld the 
promised land, not far distant, in full sight. 

On the Campos river our horses were fed and re- 
freshed by the grain brought along in the coach. 
The stations on this stage road are all built of logs; 
and our resting places at night were either in these 
log houses or in canvas tents. We had abundance 
of venison and fish and antelope steak and other 
delicacies for the table. On our stage route from 
Beaver Canon to the Yellowstone National Park we 
came upon Turgee Pass, which is on the divide of 
the American Continent,and the top of the Rocky 
Mountains. Here your courseis between two springs, 
not more than half a mile apart, the waters of one 
flowing eastward to the Atlantic Ocean, and of the 
other westward to the Pacific. 

There are eleven different species of bears in these 
vast regions, and Rae, the famous hunter and trapper, 
with whom we stopped over night, said he could dis- 
tinguish each kind. He thought it safe and aiways 
best to be careful in dealing with them, but he was 
not afraid of them! He was once attacked by three 
of these wild animals, but he obtained the mastery 
of them all. 

On arriving in the Park we came first upon the 
“Geyser Basin,” through which runs the Fire Hole 
River. The hotel at this place at which we stop is 
comfortable. Being erly in the season and before 
the advertised time of opening, one should not com- 
plain. This southern portion of the Park is by far 
the most wonderful as well as the most intoxicating, 
The spouting Geysers are in this region, and they are 
the most striking and wonderful features of this won- 
derland. Some of the names are not very eupho- 
nious. For instance, that vast phenomenon which 
meets the eye of the tourist almost as he enters the 
Park, is called and known by the name of “ Hell’s 
Half Acre.” And such a place! It covers, it is true, 
about that much territory, but it contains evidences 
of fire and heat that are unmistakable. This region 
is voleanic. The ground beneath your feet sounds 
hollow. We wind in and out among holes from which 
steam and sulphurous odors escape. We pass great 
yawning caverns and cisterns of bubbling, seething 
water and mud. The air is full of strange noises, and 
we feel as though we were on dangerous ground, 
through which we may break at any moment, and 
descend to flames beneath! We pass pools of trans- 
lucent water in whose azure depths we cannot see the 
bottom. In fact they are practically bottomless, as 
their depths cannot be sounded. We also cross boil- 
ing streams which flow over hard beds colored green, 
yellow and red from the depositions of mineral in- 
gredients by the evaporation of the water. Here we 
come upon “ Emerald Spring,’ so named from the 
transparency and beauty of its waters. Also upon 
“ Prismatic Lake,” receiving its name probably from 
@ similar cause. But more recently it has received 
the appellation of “ Paradise Lake.” The region here 
described isin the Lower Geyser Basin. We now 
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pass over a good government road, about ten miles, 
to the “ Upper Geyser Basin,” which is also situated 
on the Fire Hole River. A tall pine tree having fal- 
len across our road, our sturdy and efficient driver, 
dropping his lines, is soon at work very vigorously 
with his axe removing the obstruction, and we pass 
on. This Upper Geyser Basin contains morespouting 
Geysers and boiling springs than any other portion of 
the Park, and is the most surprising feature ofall. I 
am deeply and solemnly impressed with it to this 
day. It is too amazing for description. A lady tour- 
ist from England says of the two daysshespent here; 
“They are the most memorable of my whole life. 
There are other scenes such as the pyramids, Jerusa- 
lem, Venice, Rome, and Niagara Falls, which will 
forever live in my recollection; but the experiences 
of those two days will overshadow them all.” The 
most famous spouting geysers in the world are in this 
Basin. “Old Faithful,” the most remarkable of all, 
because the most regular in its eruptions, sends forth 
streams of clear boiling water and steam 22 times in 
every 24 hours, to the height of 98 feet, and contin- 
ues this tremendous energy for several minutes. I 
saw four of these remarkable eruptions. Théy form 
a stupendous sight. Whence themighty power that 
sends them forth? Near by, only eight or ten feet 
distant, is a boiling spring, called the “ Indicator,” 
which gives due notice when “ Old Faithful” is going 
to spout. The agitation and commotion of the waters 
of the *“ Indicator ” tell with unerring certainty when 
you may look for an eruption of its master and chief. 
The spouting of this geyser is so regular, once in 
every 65 minutes, that one could almost set his 
watch by them. Most of the famous geysers have in- 
dicators. .Now there are here not only one of such 
marvelous displays of mysterious force, but there 
aremany. Their name is legion and there are no 
two alike. “Bee Hive Geyser,” so named because of 
its resemblance to an old-fashioned straw bee hive, 
sends its column of water nearly as high as “Old 
Faithful.” The mouth of this geyser is about 3 feet 
in diameter. The “ Giantess” in action,—one of the 
grandest of them all—being 25 feet in diameter, and 
having an eruption about once in fourteen days, sends 
up a grand column nearly two hundred feet into the 
air, and by a series of spurts, following each other in 
rapid succession, produces the most magnificent foun- 
tain-like appearance. The “Giant” Geyser’ shoots 
forth a strong column of water to the height of 150 
feet, but not at regular intervals. Our party waited 
a long time to behold the spouting of this geyser, for 
it was due, but it came not,and we were disappointed. 
The “Grand Geyser” is also one of very great inter- 
est and power, shooting forth as it sometimes does, 
at irregular intervals, columns of water to the height 
of nearly 200 feet. We saw several important geysers 
allin motion at the same time, and a much larger 
number of less important ones agitated but not in ac- 
tual eruption. Hot boiling springs in this regionseem 
almost innumerable. The sense and dread of danger 
by the simultaneous action of these spouting geysers, 
and the rumbling of the earth by the war of waters 
impresses one deeply with a feeling of awe, and you 
become sensible of the feebleness and impotency of 
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all human power in comparison to the majesty and 
grandeur of Him who built all things. “Spiteful” is 
a boiling caldron with its indicator near by, also in 
motion. “The Grotto Geyser” in eruption is a grand 
sight, and the one near toitin action at the same 
time heightens the effect. ‘Castle Geyser” is spurt- 
ing in quick succession all the time, but not with so 
much force as some others. It is large and cone 
shaped. “Splendid Geyser,” sending up a column of 
water and steam 75 feet high we were favored to see. 
Also the “Zion Geyser” in eruption, spouting its 
waters and steam 50 feet high. “ Riverside Geyser” 
seemed to me one of the wonderful things of this 
wonderland. It was situated immediately on the 
bank of the Fire Hole River, and was emitting its 
hot boiling waters up into the air in jets as hot as fire 
could make them, whilst near at hand, probably not 
more than 8 or 10 feet at most, was flowing along 
peacefully and quietly the cool waters of the river, 
Thus you could catch fish in the stream with a hook 
and line, and with the same line throw the fish into 
the boiling caldron and have it cooked in a few sec- 
onds of time. Specimen Lake is situated near the 
Block Sand Basin. It contains wonderful crystalliza- 
tions and specimens of rare interest and value for 
analysis and study by the scientist and philosopher. 

The elevation of the Yellowstone Park above the 
sea level is 7,788 feet, and it is situated amid scenery 
of enchanting loveliness. A modern writer in quite 
a glowing description says that “neither Como nor 
Maggiore in my opinion approach it, Below the Yel- 
lowstone Park are the upper and lower falls of the Yel- 
lowstone, and the Canon itself. Of the awful gran- 
deur of the Canon of the Yellowstone, the most sub- 
lime spectacle I ever gazed upon, I despair-.of writing 
you.” Another writer, in speaking of the same scene 
says: “And there opens before you one of the most 
stupendous scenes of nature—the Lower Falls and 
the awful Canon of the Yellowstone.” Whilst I 
would not detract from the bright pictures drawn by 
these writers, I would simply say that I saw these 
grand scenes under auspices not quite so favorable as 
they. The roads of approach to them were not only 
bad but dangerous, being very much cut up by trains 
drawing timber for building a new hotel at this place. 
Besides, the weather was rainy and cold, and the 
night spent there was in a canvas tent. In a few 
years more, when all the bridges are built, and the 
government roads completed to all these points of in- 
terest, and the hotels in good running condition, a 
visit to this wonderful region can be made with ease 
and safety, and enjoyed much more than it can be at 
present. Those who enter the Park by way of the 
Northern Pacific have much less stage riding. They 
first come upon the Mammoth Hot Springs, which 
have formed a series of terraces which rise one above 
the other, in regular steps. A drive of about eight 
miles from here brings you to another wonder of this 
region, the Obsidian Cliffs. These are composed of 
glass. They are not glaciers, but perpendicular cliffs 
of solid glass, with occasional streaks of coior in them. 
They are very similar to the Giant’s Causeway in the 
north of Ireland, and are volcanicin origin. The 
Norris Geyser Basin is about twenty miles from the 
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Mammoth Hot Springs. It contains hot springs and 
geysers in action ofan interesting character, covering 
an area of many acres. There are some boiling mud 
pools here which are very curious. A few miles fur- 
ther to the south, on the government road towards 
the Fire Hole Basin, is the celebrated Gibbon Falls 
and Canon. 

The scenery in this region somewhat resembles 
that of the Yosemite Valley in California, though not 
so grand. There is but one Yosemite Valley in all 
the world. And asecond visit to it after a period of 
nearly eighteen years only impresses the majesty 
and grandeur of the mountains and waterfalls of this 
grand temple of nature more strongly and indelibly 
on the mind. In visiting it now, you pass into the 
valley, descending the high Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains which surround it, by a circuitous, winding road, 
in a coach drawn by six horses. The rivers that 
pour their torrents into the valley are now all full, it 
being early in the season. The 17th of Fifth month, 
1886, will ever remain vivid in my recollection. 
Those rivers and mountains are grand beyond de- 
scription. The Yosemite Falls has a descent of 
nearly half a mile before it reaches the valley be- 
low, being the highest waterfall in the world. The 
width of the stream before taking its first leap is 40 
feet, and there is a large volume of water. The 
Bridal Veil, with a fall of 940 feet at one leap, in the 
afternoon of the day was spanned with rainbows. 
El-Capitan, or Captain of the Valley, must be the 
most stupendous pile of granite on the globe, as it 
rears its mighty head above a perpendicular wall, 
nearly half « mile high. The Pom-pom-passus, the 
Royal Arches, the Watching Eye, the North Dome, 
the South Dome, the Cap of Liberty, the Cloud’s Rest, 
the Cathedral Spires, the Sentinel Dome—all bear 
witness to, and proclaim the Almighty Architect. 
They are from three tosix thousand feet above the 
valley, which is itself 4000 feet above the sea level. 
The Cloud’s Rest is about 10,650 feet high—a stupen- 
dous pile! The cataracts were grander than when I 
saw them before. The Nevada has a fall of 700 feet, 
and all the water of the Merced river plunges down 
its depths. The Vernal-Fall also makes a leap of 
350 feet. The beautiful Mirror Lake, reflecting per- 
fectly sky and tree and mountain, in whose bright 
waters you look and behold the sunrising. All these 
as they shine‘proclaim “the Hand that made them is 
Divine.” Insome of these, I must confess in all can- 
dor, they surpass the natural scenery in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Space forbids extending the comparison to Colo- 
rado Springs, Pike’s Peak with its eternal snows, 
and the beautiful Maniston with its natural bubbling, 
sparkling mineral waters, and the world-renowned 
“Garden of the Gods.” 

Tuomas FouLkKE. 
New York, Seventh month 7, 1886. 





We are the builders of ourown temples. God and 
nature furnish the material and permit human skill 
to work it into shape. The great lack of soul power 
and mental energy renders most of us imperfect ar- 
chitects. 
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PURITY OF THE BOYS: 


THERE is one parental duty which is commonly 
overlooked, or neglected, or avoided, or left in a gen- 
eral way to an over-ruling and watchful Providence, 
without considering that Providence requires us to 
do it, and that hé will bless the doing of it. I mean 
the duty of teaching boys to be pure. It is confess- 
edly the most difficult, the most delicate, at present 
the most neglected, and yet one of the most import- 
ant, perhaps, all things considered, the most import- 
ant duty, next to teaching the love of God, that de- 
volves upon parents. England has been ringing 
with the cry “Save our Girls!” Save them from 
whom? From bad men. But bad men were once 
boys; and if we would only trouble ourselves to in- 
quire into the temptations some boys face day by 
day, if we would imagine to ourselves if that be pos- 
sible, the kind of immoral influence that surrounds 
them at school and in business, like a deadly all- 
pervading and all-penetrating atmosphere, we should 
as loudly and as urgently raise the cry “Save our 
Boys!” But who is to save them if fathers and 
mothers don’t do it, and do it by training them? 

It is astonishing to think that, whereas no father 
worthy of the name would send his child on a dark 
night along a road full of dangers, and would care- 
fully warn him of them if he sent him that way in 
the daytime, he will yet send him forth along the 
dangerous road of life without one word of warning 
concerning the deep and dangerous pit of impurity, 
where he knows that a host lie bruised and slain. A 
word would,I believe, have saved thousands who 
now bitterly grieve over their sins. 

But the question is asked: “What would you 
say? How much would you say? When would you 
say it?” Ireply, that if parents would study this as 
they do other matters touching their children’s wel- 
fare, they will be sure to find the right word and the 
right time to say it. They can also ask for wisdom 
from above. As for subjects, there are the nature 
and uses of the body generally ; there is the teach- 
ing of Scripture concerning the body as the temple of 
the Holy Ghost; and there are wisely-written tracts 
and books, one of which might be made a text. 
But, above all, I believe that the value of a parent’s 
work depends not so much upon the particular word 
spoken as upon the frank, holy, and trustful under- 
standing which, by the speaking of it, is established 
between the father or mother and the child upon 
this momentous subject. Right knowledge in right 
proportion, imparted by the right person for a right 
object, is the best way to meet and satisfy a natural 
and right curiosity, to check an unholy curiosity, and 
to bar out all that abominable information which 
neither children nor adults should possess. Some- 
how, our girls and women have been taught that 
they are expected to lead pure lives, and in the main 
they have done so. Surely the same holy obligation 
can be laid upon our boys, and if it is, I am confident 


iineaeideatietinrearedntensinatiiccinmcntnnins-taitnionstiee doitinsaiinenttapeanedrdimdpamnine Sean 

1A tract issued in The Philanthropist Series, New York, (to 
which allusion was made in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
Seventh month 3d.) As here given it is an abridgement of a larg- 
er tract, published in London, and is from the authorship of J. P. 
Gledstone, an English clergyman. 


that they, too, will honor it. 
pure men proves that. 

A child should rot be shut up to fight the demon 
of impurity alone and unaided by the felt sympathy 
of God or man; almost better throw him to the lions. 
No; he should have the inspiring assurance that all 
goodness places its resources at his command. And 
let him know and be sure that he has in his own 
heart, in the presence of the Holy Spirit, a Guide 
who will never fail to teach and lead him aright. He 
should be taught to regard that Guide as an ever- 
present Friend, whose counsels, if they are followed, 
will keep “ his eyes from tears, his feet from falling, 
and his soul from death.” 

God sets a still small voice, 
Deep every soul within ; 

It guideth to the right, 
And warneth us of sin. 


The purity of many 


If we that voice obey, 

Clearer its tones will be, 
Till all God’s will for us 
Clear as noonday we see. 

To put my thoughts into a few plain suggestions: 

1. Let parents teach their boys, when very little 
boys, to be modest. A word, a look, a touch, may be 
enough to lay the foundations ofa pure character. 
The notice of conscience is thus called to a great de- 
partment of life and duty; the willis strengthened 
to be firm upon a vital point. 

2. Boys should be taught to be modest with other 
children, and not to allow other children to be rude 
to them. They should be persuaded to tell their 
parents of anything which may have appeared to: 
them a violation of proper behavior. There may 
have been nothing in it, and soa boy may be kept 
from becoming morbid—a most important thing— 
there may have been a serious danger, and he will be 
saved in time. 

3. Boysshould be taught, at least by the time 
they are sent to a boarding-school, something of the 
nature of the body, of the temptations they will 
have to face, and ofthe fearful consequences to body 
and soul of yielding to sin. Parents will now find 
that they have to contend against serious and power- 
ful competitors for the confidence of their own chil- 
dren. 

4. One would suppose that there could be no diffi- 
culty in aiding boys and girls by cautioning them 
not to receive pictures or papers from men and women 
who hover near schools ofall kinds to disseminate 
impure literature, or if they should get hold of 
anything of the kind, to show it at once, and without 
fear, to their parents. 

All may be summed up thus: a boy kept under 
his father’s roof until he is at least fifteen or sixteen; 
taught sufficient to make self-control a binding duty 
upon conscience, but nothing to stimulate curiosity ; 
fed with plain food (not over-fed); kept busy in his 
mind with good things; taught to care for others, 
and not to live for himself; and sent to bed every 
night thoroughly tired, will have a good chance of 
“escaping the corruption that is in the world through 
lust.” 

True, he may not escape. Some who seem to 
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have every advantage go astray ; and some who have 
no help, save the inner teaching of God’s Spirit, 
stand immovable. We cannot guarantee character; 
yet we believe in the principle that “‘ whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” “Train upa 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

THERE is hopeful sign of the coming of a better 
feeling among the various bodies calling themselves 
Christians, when their leading preachers, as they are 
now doing, give utterance to sentiments which if 
adopted would soon bring about the union of all in 
works of helpful service to humanity. It was the 
earnest desire of Paul in his efforts to draw closer the 
bonds of Christian fellowship around the new con- 
verts, that they should not divide upon debatable 
questions, but “leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ,” or, as it isin the new version, “cease to 
speak of the first principles of Christ and press on 
unto perfection,”—to the perfection that will bring 
about unity of spirit which is the bond of peace. 

It would seem incredible did we not know the sad 
truth, that professors of and believers in the peace- 
able religion of Jesus have all these centuries been 
building up walls of separation around themselves, 
isolating themselves from one another on petty dif- 
ferences that the holding of or rejection is not to be 
accounted of any weight, in consideration of those 
higher principles of love and forbearance, which the 
true disciple of Jesus, let him be known by whatever 
name he may, acknowledges as the badge of disciple- 
ship. Our own branch of the Christian church, 
though claiming the high title of Friends,—“ Friends 
to God, and Friends to man,” has perhaps isolated 
itself more completely than any other body from the 
great brotherhood, and this because of exclusiveness 
which in the first rise of the Society was essential 
to the maintenance of the principles to which it gave 
adherence, but which in the progress of Christian en- 
lightenment has taken the form of peculiarities that 
have no more reason for their existence than had 
the traditions of the elders in the time of Jesus. 

A principle of truth is eternal : the method of its 
presentation for the acceptance of mankind must 


change with the changes that time and experience, 
bring about in the social relations of the race. 

The aggregation of the best in Christian thought, 
and its practical application to the wants of humanity 
is leavening the world, despite the separating walls 
which still bear the old inscriptions, “I am of Paul, 
I am of Apollos and I of Cephas,” and the fact that, 
when any question affecting the welfare of communi- 
ties or the suppression of a wrong is brought into 
prominence, we forget these differences, and rise to 
the higher level of codparation in the good work, as- 
sures us that we are drawing nearer to that ideal 
state which when attained will realize the fulfil- 
ment of the last prayer of the Master, “That they 
all may be one, even as thou Father art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be onein us.” Let not any 
who call themselves Friends be found “ fighting 
against God ” in this great movement. 





THE OPEN DOOR. 

“T AM the door: by me if any man enter in he shall 
be saved.” This clearly illustrates the necessity of 
direct communication with our Heavenly Father if 
we would know the highest spiritual state ; for wedo 
not accept it as intending to mean a mental accept- 
ance of the divinity of Jesus, and that through him, 
historically understood, we are to be saved. “ By 
me,” no doubt, should be understood as “the means 
by which I have reached the condition of sonship,” 
—for the constant effort of Jesus was to bring men to 
the indwelling voice of God, and to the fulness and 
efficacy of the inner law written upon their hearts. 
The kingdom of heaven, or the condition brought 
about by submission to this heavenly teacher, he 
showed his hearers was within them, and he made it 
all clear to those who were sincere enough to listen, 
by parables and figures, so that the unlearned re- 
ceived the gospel in a way suited to their under- 
standing. 

In order to make his teaching so convincing, he 
must have had a living experience of its efficacy, and 
this “ door” which he invites all to enter was that 
which ushered him into the heavenly presence. 
Such a door stands ready to open for every one who 
is prepared for the experience ; but who is there pre- 
pared, as the blessed Jesus was, to give up fully and 
completely to the Divine will when it is made 
known? 

Passing, as we must in this life, through anxieties 
and sorrows, can we imagine anything more helpful 
and sustaining than to be sure that there is ever at 
hand a door, through which the troubled soul may 
enter for spiritual strength, and be able to bring back 
to the conflict a braver spirit and more holy endur- 
ance ? 
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Some experience of this kind must have been 
David’s when he exclaimed “ Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies.” Again 
and again he refers to this help which comes from 
direct communication with God ; and Isaiah too had 
clear vision of the “highway ” of communication be- 
tween man and his Maker, but this understanding 
was not completed until Jesus came, for in him was 
the fulness of spiritual revealing. This revelation of 
the spirit of God more or less clearly developed ac- 
cording to the clearness of the medium through 
which it was manifested, can be traced throughout 
the records of the past, yet to us individually, in the 
present day, it must come, if we would experience its 
full helpfulness. It has been the part of many Chris- 
tian teachers to place direct communion between 
God and man in the far past, but in our simple faith 
it is the corner stone. Those who do not know its 
power still call it “foolishness,” and for them the 
door is not opened; the whirlwind and the earth- 
quake and the fire they know, but the still, small 
voice is an unknown experience. But such as have 
known it should take an affirmative stand, declaring 
that all who enter in by this door know what it is to 
find “strength in weakness and a present help in ev- 
ery time of need.” 


MARRIAGES. 


HAINES—FOGG.—On Fourth day, Sixth month 9th, 
with the approbation of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Isaac 
T. Haines, of Clarksboro, to Clara B. Fogg, of Mullica Hill, 
N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BATTEY.—At his residence in Manchester, New Jer- 
sey, Sixth month 25th, 1886, Jesse Battey, aged 64 years, 
4 months and 8 days; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 

CHAMBERS.—In Downington, Pa., on Seventh day, 
Seventh month 3d, 1886, Ezra S., son of Charles G. and 
Mary P. Chambers, in the 16th year of his age. Interment 
at Friends’ Cemetery, West Chester. 

GAUNTT.—At his Atlantic City residence, of Bright’s 
disease, Seventh month 9th, Dr. Benjamin W. Gauntt, of 
Philadelphia. Interment at Mount Holly, N. J. 

KNIGHT.—Seventh month 7th, in Philadelphia, Mar- 
ion, eldest daughter of Evan and Jennie P. Knight. 

MERCER.—At Kennett Square, Pa., on Sixth month 
29th, 1886, Maggie A., daughter of Sharpless and Margaretta 
J. Mercer, in the 22d year of her age. 

RUTH.—At Lockport, Ill., Seventh month 8th, 1886, 
Martha B. Ruth, daughter of Justinian and Tacy T, Ken- 
derdine, in the 52d year of her age. Interment at Malvern, 
Pa., on the 12th inst. 

WOODWARD.—In West Chester, on Sixth day, Seventh 
month 9th, 1886, Susanna Woodward, in the 64th year of 
her age. A member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

In recording the death of this dear friend it can very 
truthfully be said that in her life was exemplified the 
character of an humble Christian woman. Self-sacrificing 
in all things, she sought cheerfully to do her duty in her 





home, in which she will be gratefully remembered. Pass- 
ing on to the great hereafter it is hers to hear the wel- 
come of “ Well done thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 








SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 29. 
SEVENTH MONTH 25TH. 


THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—Jesus said unto her, ‘‘ I am the resurrection and 
the life.” John 11; 25. 


READ John, 11th chap., 20-27, and 39-44: Revised Version. The 
intervening verses, though not given as a part of 
the lesson, have a bearing upon it that 
cannot well be spared. Place, 
Bethany, near Jerusalem. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

When Jesus and his disciples reached Bethany they 
found that Lazarus had lain in his grave four days 
already. The custom then prevailed of burying 
twenty-four hours after death. The body was wound 
loosely with linen cloth and a napkin or handker- 
chief fastened about the face; the corpse was then 
laid on a shelf projecting from the side of the tomb, 
which was often a natural cave in the soft limestone 
rock. The grave was closed by a huge stone that 
fitted into a groove, thus securely fastening up the 
mouth or opening. The three days immediately 
following the burial were called the “days of weep- 
ing,” which were succeeded by four “ days of lamen- 
tation.” On the fourth day it was believed the de- 
composition of the body began, which explains the 
words of Martha, verse 39. Mourners were usually 
hired to increase the wailing and lamentation. The 
compassionate heart of Jesus was touched when he 
saw the grief of the sisters and their friends, and he 
joined in the weeping. 

This occasion was used by Jesus to impress upon 
the bereaved sisters the great doctrine of eternity and 
the existence of the soul after it leaves the body, and 
that death affected only the earthly form, but could 
not destroy the soul. “ He that liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die” was his testimony. To be- 
lieve on him was to have faith and confidence in his 
words, to live in the same trust and hope that en- 
abled him to do always the things that pleased his 
Heavenly Father. Though Lazarus was restored to 
them, it would only be fora few years. The time 
would come when the body must cease to live—must 
decay and return to dust, while the soul would rise 
to newness of life. In another sense this may. be 
used as an illustration of the condition of the soul 
that has become dead to all that is pure and good, 
that has turned away from the path of right and been 
enticed into the way of evil. Many have thrown 
away the best years of their lives in this manner un- 
til it might be said of them, they are corrupt, but 
when the voice of God,—the same voice that enabled 
Jesus to call “ Lazarus, come forth!” is heard and 
heeded, there is an arising from the dead gtate into 
which they had fallen, and a restoration to a life of 
goodness. 

This lesson teaches the use and value of human 
sympathy. As Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus, 
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80 may we manifest our affection for those with 
whom we have been associated, and thus fulfil the 
law of Christian love which enjoins that we “ weep 
with those who weep.” (2) That as Christ is the 
resurrection and the life, those who have the spirit 
of Christ, while they live, need have no fear of 
death. 


[In the Scripture lesson of last week there is a 
transposition of words that makes the sentence in 
which it occurs confusing and meaningless. It will 
be found in the thirteenth and fourteenth lines from 
the bottom, on page 436. The words “Jesus” and 
“ Judea” should change places. ] 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

WHITTIER AND “ THE CHRISTIAN WORKER.” 

FRIENDs EpItors : 
IN the InreLiicencer AND Journat of Seventh 
month 3d, was published the arraignment of John 
G. Whittier by the Christian Worker of Chicago, for 
“ unsoundness” in his religious views. The article 
has no doubt attracted much attention, and been read 
with amused interest by the friends of our Quaker 
poet. As the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL stated, 
the article in question is indeed a “curious illustra- 
tion of intolerance ;” it is doubtful whether modern 
narrowness and sectarian bigotry could go farther in 
this age of Christian liberty. That any one claiming 
to be a Friend, or any paper professing to represent 
the views of our Religious Society, should question 
the right of anyone to send a friendly greeting to 
Christian workers holding somewhat different views, 
seems well-nigh incredible. That a charge of “un- 
soundness” should be based upon such an act of 
good-will, is an exhibition of narrowness of mind, 
which is itself susceptible ofthe charge of “ unsound- 
ness,” when viewed from the Christian standpoint. 
But that such a charge, so founded, should be made 
by any professed Friend against John G. Whittier, 
who has done more than any other in this genera- 
tion to make the name of“ Friend” honored, who 
has in his beautiful poems made the principles of our 
Religious Society known to all readers of English lit- 
erature, and whose gracious influence for good will 
endure forever ;—that such a charge should be thus 
directed seems to prove to what extent of folly secta- 
rian short-sightedness may lead a narrow mind. 

In the last paragraph of the article in the Chris- 
tian Worker the following appears: “If he does not 
clearly recognize the deity of Jesus Christ, and his 
offering upon the cross as a vicarious sacrifice for sin, 
he does not agree with the teaching of the Orthodox 
Society of Friends on a doctrine that is vital.” In 
reply to this the following short extract from “A 
Reasonable Faith,” which was written by three mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in England, (who may 
be supposed to know something of the Orthodox 
faith of their Religious Society), is respectfully pre- 
sented foy the consideration of the editor of the 
Christian Worker ; itis quoted from the essay enti- 
tled “ The Sufferings of Christ.” 

“Let us say reverently that the physical pain 
which our Lord so graciously endured for our sakes 


was similar in kind to that which has been patiently 
and submissively borne by thousands whom he has 
strengthened by his grace. The supposition that it 
was incurred as an equivalert for the spiritual pun- 
ishment due to mankind for their sins, simply con- 
fuses two utterly distinct conditions ; since physical 
pain and bodily death cannot in the nature of things 
be any counterbalance for moral guilt, nor for the 
kind of punishment which sin chiefly incurs.” 

Of the little work from which the above is quoted, 
John G. Whittier has written as follows: “I am 
greatly interested in ‘A Reasonable Faith’ and I 
find myself in accord with it, and think it may be of 
great service. So far as I can see it retains and em- 
phasizes all that is vital in Christianity, while free- 
ing it from much that is false, sensuous,materialistic, 
and which manifestly is the cause of fast growing 
doubt and agnosticism. ‘A Reasonable Faith’ is, in 
short, Quakerism pure and undefiled.” 

A careful perusal of this work, especially of the 
essays on the “Atonement,” would probably enable 
the editor of the Christian Worker to modify his opin- 
ions, and might lead him to a “clearer sky and a 
broader view.” If, then, he would accept its teach- 
ings as true, he would be much nearer real Quaker- 
ism than he appears to be at present. To him, and 
to all who may desire to know what the principles of 
the Society of Friends are in relation to the most im- 
portant points of Christian doctrine, this little work 
is recommended for careful perusal and thoughful 
consideration. I. R. 


WHITTIER’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

(The Christian Worker, Chicago, of Seventh mo. Ist, 

prints the following communication.] 

CLEVELAND, Sixth mo. 21, 1886. 

C. W. Pritcuarp :—My Dear Friend; The editorial of 
your issue of Fifth month 17th reminds me of a con- 
versation I had with the poet Whittier, at Portland, 
Maine, a few yearsago. Inthe course of it he said, 
“T thought thou might be laboring undera misap- 
prehension regarding my religious views ; and I want 
to assure thee I am neither a Unitarian nor a Uni- 
versalist; I ama Friend.” I expressed my satisfac- 
tion at this personal assurance, and he went on to 
say that he was no bigot; that he appreciated the 
good in other churches; that he was not responsible 
for the construction others chose to put upon his 
poems, etc. I presume this sets the matter of his 
personal opinions at rest, as his own word is suffi- 
cient, and I think asa matter of simple justice, ought 
to be made as widely known among thy readers as 
thy doubt of it has been made known among them. 

I observe J. G. Whittier’s note is only a polite re- 
ply to a kindly invitation to attend a “Festival,” 
and I think cannot possibly be construed into a rec- 
ognition or indorsement of their distinguishing views, 
while it approves their benevolent work as we all 
do. 

To pass judgment upon the greatest as well as the 
oldest American poet,in this matter, is to censure 
the American Congress of Churches in a matter far 
more open to criticism—the admission of Unitarian 
ministers to full recognition in the Congress—and 




















yet none of the churches in that august body are ac- 
cused of leaning toward the peculiar views of the 


Unitarians. 
Faithfully thine, 


Joun T. Dortanp, JR. 


[Commenting on the above the Christian Worker 
prints the following editorial, which may be of inter- 
est in connection with the general subject.—Eps. In- 
' TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


With pleasure we give our readers a letter from 
John T. Dorland, relating the purport of a conversa- 
tion he had some time since with John G. Whittier, 
regarding his religious views. For many years past 
there has been a wide-spread belief that the poet is, 
to say the least, liberal in his views on Unitarianism 
and Universalism. Expressions in several of his 
poems have given good grounds for such belief re- 
garding his opinions on the latter doctrine ; on the 
former, this feeling is based upon evidence not so 
clear—the pointing of straws, such as his warm 
friendship for eminent Unitarians, his declared sym- 
pathy with certain points upon which Unitarians are 
united and orthodox disagree, etc. 

The correspondence we gave in a former article 
we regard as only one of these straws which might 
or might not indicate sympathy in the line men- 
tioned. We gladly accept the statement made to 
John T. Dorland, and give it the most orthodox in- 
terpretation. Every Friend who sees Christ upon 
the cross as our atonement will rejoice at the words 
of the revered poet, “‘ I am neither a Unitarian nor a 
Universalist ; I am a Friend.” ' 

In the bringing forth of this letter there is a com- 
pensation for the writing of our former articles, even 
though it raised a question as to Whittier’s ortho- 
doxy. We have meant to do him no injustice in 
anything we have written, and are sorry if we have 
done so. It has seemed to us due the church to 
which he belongs, that he should clear away every 
doubt as to his unbelief on a doctrine so vital. The 
history of Friends has been such as to cast over us a 
shade as to our belief in the atonement, and we can 
not afford to let it remain. The religious views and 
experiences of so eminent a man as Whittier are of 
great value to the world, and anything further con- 
cerning his opinions, which comes as authority, we 
shall be pleased to publish. Otherwise we do not 
think further discussion would be profitable. 

It seems natural and proper for us here to say, 
that we esteem it a great misfortune that the state- 
ment “ I am a Friend” does not define one’s theolo- 
gy; he may say that, and be either an extreme Uni- 
tarian or Trinitarian, or may occupy any intermedi- 
ate ground; likewise he may cling to old forms with 
the most unmoved conservatism, or he may go tothe 
furthest point in radicalism and progress, or he may 
stand anywhere between. Tosay “I am an Ortho- 
dox Friend,” limits one’s theology, but still leaves a 
large margin for explanation. No Orthodox Friend 
ought, however, to give an uncertain sound as to his 
belief in the atonement. To be a Unitarian, also, one 
may range in his creed anywhere between John 
Quincy Adams and Theodore Parker. Since Whit- 
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tier is a member of the Orthodox Society of Friends, 
and is not a Unitarian, we may justly interpret his 
words to mean, that, with Friends, he does accept 
the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus Christ upon the cross, 
and does not embrace even the least objectionable 
types of Unitarianism. If he could definitely state 
to the world that he does so believe, and thus relieve 
the necessity for inferences, it would do great good. 


FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL, 


West Liserry, Iowa, 7th month 10th. 

EsTEEMED Frienps:—I left Salem, Ind., on Seventh- 
day, the 3d inst., and retracing my steps some 100 
miles, to reach the ordinary route of travel westward, 
I arrived at Hoopeston, (Richland meeting), Ills., that 
evening. I found here my kind friends awaiting my 
arrival, and on First-day morning accompanied them 
to meeting. The number of Friends here is very 
small, and their house will seat just 80 persons, in- 
cluding the galleries. As they considered this too 
small for my meeting, they obtained the use of the 
“Christian” church in the town for Second-day even- 
ing. Although the evening was oppressively hot, 
there was a goodly attendance of those of various re- 
ligious denominations, and I felt that the meeting 
was a satisfactory one. The next day I cameon to 
Holden, (Benjaminville meeting), where I had been 
advertised tospeak in the afternoon. Asthe work inthe 
harvest-field was in full progress, if was thought best 
to change the time to the evening. Thisbrought out . 
a much fuller attendance, and there was much live 
interest shown in the object of my visit. I have had 
few if any meetings more satisfactory than this, al- 
though in several the attendance has been larger. 
On Fourth-day morning I came to Lastant, (Clear 
Creek meeting), and was met by my friend at the 
station, and taken some nine milesin his carriage 
across some of the most fertile prairie land which I 
have yet seen. In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, the 
meeting was held. This is the place of the Illinois 
Yearly Meeting; and the meeting house is in a neigh- 
borhood occupied largely by our Friends. Although 
the harvest was an interruption here, as elsewhere, 
the attendance was good, some Friends driving a dis- 
tance of 12 miles across the country. Nowhere have 
I seen the proportion of young Friends so large as 
here, unless it be at Blue River, Ind., and a lively in- 
terest in the cause of education and of a higher educa- 
tion is felt by young and old. This was my last 
meeting in Illinois until later, on my return, and let 
me say here that I have found, both in this State and 
Indiana, a more hopeful condition for the ultimate 
reunion of the various branches of Friends than I 
had experienced earlier, and than I had expected. I 
feel it right to encourage this feeling wherever the 
way seems opened to do so. 

I reached Winfield, Iowa, (Prairie Grove Meeting), 
on Sixth-day morning, at 9 o’clock, and the meeting 
was held at 10a.m. This was the closest connection 
that I have yet made. I found the proportion of 
young Friends here unusually large, and they are 

much interested in educational subjects, and_ have 
kept up among themselves a valuable literary society 
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for several years. The immediate neighborhood of 
the meeting is largely settled by Friends, most of 
them having come originally from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. It is a valuable field for labor, and I felt that 


my meeting here was a very satisfactory one. 


I next came to this place, (West Liberty), some 50 


miles further north, and my meeting here is called 
for this evening. There are very few friends here, and 


the meeting will probably be composed mostly of 


those of other religious denominations. I shall be 
driven over to Highland meeting—in Cedar county, 
some 10 miles distant,—to-morrow morning, and shall 
hold a meeting there at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
This is a large settlement of Friends, and I expect an 
interesting and profitable meeting. 

I shall then take a rest of a few days, and resume 
my meetings at Milwaukee in one week from this 
evening, as announced. Epwarp H. MaGILL. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting convened at 
Millville, Sixth month 23d, at 10 A. M. The sub- 
committee of the Yearly Meeting’s committee to 
visit the branch meetings, including Catharine P. 
Foulke, Louisa J. Roberts, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Henry 
T. Child, were present, also the following named 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Ed- 
ucation, William Wade Griscom, Sarah W. Griscom, 
Susan W. Lippincott, Rachel W. Hillborn, Phebe 
Griffith, Clement M. Biddle, and Lydia C. Biddle 
were present. Four of these Friends were earn- 
estly engaged in vocal ministry, encouraging all 
to value our testimonies and uphold our religious 
Society. In the afternoon, at half past three o'clock, 
the select meeting assembled. Fifth-day morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock the Half-Year’s Meeting con- 
vened. Phebe Griffith appeared in supplication, and 
Henry T. Child, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Catharine P. 
Foulke, Louisa J. Roberts, and others delivered very 
acceptable messages of gospel love, and then the par- 
titions were closed and the usual business of this ses- 
sion of the meeting proceeded with. In the after- 
noon the Committee on Education held a conference 
with the members of this meeting, and have already 
taken initiatory steps toward reopening a Friends’ 
school at this place,on the 16th of Eighth month, 
our local committee working in harmony with them. 

There was a very large attendance at the youths’ 
meeting held on Fifth-day morning, and an unusual 
interest prevailed throughout. All of our ministers 
were favored in their discourses, and the presence of 
the silent laborers encouraging to this isolated branch 
of the Yearly Meeting. At the request of the Com- 
mittee on Temperance a conference was held in the 
afternoon, addressed by Henry T. Child, Jeremiah 
Hayhurst and others. F. M: E. 

—Our friend Samuel Searing, of Poplar Ridge, N. 
Y., writes us: “On page 402, in the issue of Sixth 
month 26th, (in the report of Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing), it reads: ‘Scipio reported no mid-week meet- 
ings held during the winter.’ This isanerror. The 
answer from Scipio was as follows: ‘One monthly 
meeting reports no meetings held during the winter. 
With this exception most of our members are in the 








habit of attending all our meetings for worship and 
discipline.’” 

—As many Friends have been interested in Ann 
Packer’s visit amongst us, I thoughtit right to inform 
them of her safe return home. After attending the 
different quarterly meetings in New Jersey she re. 
turned to New York State, and attended Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting and the meetings belonging thereto, 
and visited some of the families composing them, also 
Neversink Meeting, a branch of Nine Partners Quar- 
terly Meeting, which seemed to close her labor in 
those parts; and returned here by way of Plainfield, 
and on Fifth-day attended Newtown Meeting, and 
next day started for home, where she arrived the 3d 
of Seventh month. From there she writes: “ With 
a feeling of thankfulness to my heavenly Father for 
the peace, sweet peace that I feel in the accomplish- 
ment of my duty, and grateful to my many Friends 
for their kindness, enabling me to fulfil my mission, 
as required at my hands.” 8S. A. W. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


—L. K. B. writes us: “A dear friend in Western 
New York, in a letter just received, mentions that in 
the proceedings of Genesee Yearly Meeting, published 
Sixth month 26th, the prayer in closing was attributed 
to Hannah Marshall, whereas it should have been 
Diantha Thurber, of Hamburg, N. Y., and asks me to 
have the correction made. I attended their 
yearly meeting, and thought it a favored season.” 

—A private note from New York, dated on the 25th 
ultimo, says: “The Philanthropic Labor Committee 
of our yearly meeting has had one or more prelimin- 
ary meetings, and has organized several sub-commit- 
tees, by the appointment of two clerks for each one, 
W. M. Jackson is one of those on Southern Educatior « 
Circulars were then sent to all the members of the 
general committee asking which of the sub-commit- 
tees they preferred to serve on, and the names of all 
will soon be ready for announcement.” 





WE ARE sorry to see in the Haverfordian an effort 
of the students to free themselves from the obliga- 
tion to attend meeting in the middle of the week. 
They complain that they cannot be expected to set- 
tle into grave and reverent silence when called by 
the bell from their games or studies. 

When large schools of active boys, such as the 
Penn Charter and Race Street Schools, Philadelphia, 
can be trained to the decorous attendance of meet- 
ings, notwithstanding the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the pupils are not members of our religious 
Society, it is not very creditable to the manliness 
and self-control of young men trained to mental ap- 
plication that they cannot reverently spend one hour 
in quiet meditation. If it is so difficult now to turn 
aside from the interests of the moment, how will it 
be when they are in the rush of business or profes- 
sional life? And yet the Christian business man 
finds this quiet hour most salutary and refreshing. 

Let it be understood that Haverford was estab- 
lished as a Friends’ college, and that its privileges are 
not offered to young men who are not willing tocon- 
form to the mild restraints of a Christian household. 
— The Student. 
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The larks afield their noontime songs begin, 
And yet I know they are so far, so far. 


What is there in the air, this July day, 

That keeps me dreaming of those pastures green, 
And scents the room with odors of new hay, 

And wakes the locust’s song, “I ween, I ween?” 


























































For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE TIME TO PRAY. 


WHEN the morn in regal splendor 
Breaks along the eastern sky, 
Clad in gold and crimson vestments 

Fairer than Circassian dye ; 


When the dew, like glittering diamonds, The dozing cows stand knee-deep in the brook, 
Sparkles in the emerald bed, The flickering shadows play upon the grass, 
And the air is filled with bird-songs, And as I try to read, beyond the book, 
And the heavens are blue o’erhead, O’erhead I see white cloud-fleets sailing past. 


Then, O pilgrim in Life’s pathway, 
Ere the day shall older be, 

With all nature glowing round thee 
Praise thy God on bended knee. 


Is there within the soul some subtle string, 
Untouched by aught, save on such days as these, 
When faint-remembered odors make it ring 
With songs of dingles dark and lilied leas? 
When the sun of noon is shining —CHARLES E. WHITNEY, in the Times-Demoerat. 
And the flowers are drooping low ; 
When the gentle breeze is sighing 
Where the waving rushes grow ; 





THE GROWING EVIL. 


When the noisy insect’s whirring ONE who has noticed the prevalence of the tobacco 
Scarce is heard within the grass ; habit among the boys in our public schools might 

And the sparrow’s ceaseless chirping well be aroused to preach a crusade. In the cities, 
Mournful greets us as we pass ; more than half of our male pupils, before they reach 

Then, O wanderer faint and weary, the high school, are constant smokers. In the early : 
Tired of all the joys that be, morning they enter school with their clothing satur- 

Turn within the silent portals, ated with the fumes of tobacco. They can scarcely 


Praise thy God on bended knee, 


wait until they are out of the building before begin- 

When the moon is slowly rising ning again; and, unless closely watched, they will 
And the daily tasks are done ; spend a fifteen-minute recess fumigating themselves 
And from out the deep blue azure and leading their associates into the same practice. 
Stars come peeping one by one ; A youth of sixteen, not long ago, declared that, in 
When the night wind softly lingers, his attempts to give up the habit, he suffered so much 


And the birds fly to their nest; 
When the‘wee ones tired and weary 

Softly, sweetly sink to rest: 
Then, O toiler in Lite’s harvest, 


from headache and nervousness that he felt obliged 
again to resume his cigars. Boys repeat the words 
of their elders, and say that smoking promotes good 
: fellowship ; that they are looked at askance ifthey 
en ee oe abstain ; and that most people don’t think ita bad 
Praiso the Lord on bended knee. habit, after all. One who reasons with them sug- 
gests that their sisters and their mothers adopt the 
same practice. How altered it now appears! and for 
the moment they are really tempted to call it a filthy 
habit. And vet woman, whose nerves are supposed 
to be weaker than man’s, is to be debarred by the 
speech of people from what her male friends declare 


All are his, his eye ne’er slumbers, 
And his ear will never close, 

He will hear our faintest whisper, 
He will soothe our deepest woes ; 

He will lead us though we stumble, 
Fear not, though the darkness fall, 


We may have his arm to lean on, a sovereign remedy for overwrought nervous sys- 
He will hear us when we call. tems! 

Be our life one glorious anthem Much is said to young men upon the subject of 

Ever rising full and free ; intemperance, but any observant teacher can testify 

And at morning, noon and evening, that to-day there are more addled brains and disér- 

Praise the Lord on bended knee. ganized systems resulting from intemperance in to- 

L. M.-T. bacco than in rum. Many a boy smoker, in despair 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 12th, 1886. of ever keeping up with his classes at school, has at 

m length dropped out, to be foundered a useless wreck 

SUMMER IN TOWN. in whatever other occupation he may attempt. 

WITHIN the breathless precincts of the town, _ It is not in ignorance that school children thus 

Beneath this brassy glitter of the sun, gradually ruin themselves. Newspapers and teach- 

Where heated pavements tremble in its frown, ers do their duty in publishing the effects of tobacco 


I catch the far-off sound of rill and run. 


upon the nervous system. Outside influences are too 

Above the restless roar of toil and trade powerful to prevent the evil. The community seems 
Sweet sylvan voices whisper to mine ear, to conspire to encourage it. The boy will generally 
And I am lost in tangles of deep shade, imitate his father, who seldom has compunctions of 
And “purr” of leaves and murmuring brooks seem | conscience when he sets the example of smoking. 
BASE. Americans with their nervous temperment, lack of 

I see the waves in laughter running in, early physical training, and habits of luxury in large 


And hear the surf moan on the outer bar; cities, cannot continue to endure this habit, which 
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upon the phlegmatic, well-developed German may 
produce no evil results. But a poor man will de- 
prive himself of books, papers, journeys, even bread, 
if need be, to keep up a practice which, with its con- 
stant increase, is secretly sapping the life of the 
American people. Woman, from whom we might 
expect better things, is forever encouraging the cus- 
tom. Some, with a weak fear of offending, though 
nevertheless disgusted, will submit to an bour’s walk 
in the midst of choking fumes, declaring, when ques- 
tioned, that she greatly prefers them to pure air. 
When will woman discover that man will have more 
respect and esteem for her if she does not always al- 
low him to have his own way? If woman has been 
able to quiet her conscience in the encouragement of 
the practice, by persuading herself that the odor of a 
cigar is more savory to her nostrils than the God- 
given air, let her ask herself a few questions: Was 
there ever a smoker who could honestly declare that 
his habit was a good one? Was there ever a true 
gentleman who smoked in company without first 
finding out whether it was agreeable tothem? Is 
it consistent with a true woman to assert that a man’s 
indulgence in a bad habit in her presence is agreea- 
ble to her? 

It issaid that smoking dulls the moral sense. This 
is vague. How rare is the user of tobacco who has 
any regard for the feelings ofothers! “I like smoke. 
If my neighbors don’t, they must make the best of it.” 
Is it not manifest that nine-tenths ofcigars smoked are 
made of the poorest kind of tobacco? The stale 
fumes of a smoking-car are often disgusting to the 
smokers themselves. But many seem tothink that a 
man, whether he uses the weed or not, has no right to 
complain of the discomfort arising from it. If he 
ventures to do so, perhaps some woman, anxious for 
popularity with the numbers, will exclaim: “It is 
not disagreeable to me. In fact, I like it!” What is 
the conclusion? “ A lady can stand this smoke, and 
I guess it won’t hurt you.” In the crowded street-car 
we hold our breath in the stifling air ofa veritable 
smoke-house. A morning walk is spoiled when, for 
whole blocks, the wake of a passing smoker is marked 
by the sickening fumes of a cheap cigar. Aboard an 
excursion steamer, where we have been hoping to fill 
our lungs with fresh air, perfumed smoke is impu- 
dently puffed into our faces. In closed public con- 
veyances, many a person nearly asphyxiated has 
clutched desperately at windows or flung open doors, 
while smokers with cool unconcern have perhaps 
imagined that the whole performance was for the 
pleasure of making a disturbance. 

But outside of the mere annoyance caused, what 
signifies it for our country’s future that ninety-five 
millions of dollars more are annually spent for to- 
bacco than for bread; that multitudes of our promis- 
ing young men, in slavery to the habit, are filling un- 
timely graves; that most parents, until too late, fail 
to realize what their children are doing ; that the pop- 
ular feeling constantly encourages the use of tobacco, 
and ridicules as hair-brained fanatics the few who 
are not blinded to the secret, undermining power of 
the poison ?— William B. Harlow in the Christian Reg- 
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READY PROMISERS. 


EVERY society, every organization, every social set, 
suffers from the presence of people who promise, but 
do not perform; people who carelessly assume re. 
sponsible positions which a moment’s thought would 
show them they could not or would not fill, either 
from lack of capacity or because of health, family or 
social obligations. 

There are times when one is forced to break an 
engagement—illness, circumstances over which one 
has no control, preventing; for such omissions there 
is absolution, but not for those that are the result of 
carelessnes3 or indifference. Engagements other 
than matrimonial are frequently entered into unad- 
visedly and lightly. 

Well-intentioned and good-natured people find it 
so much easier to say “yes” than “no;” and many 
times these are the very people who have not the 
force or energy necessary to carry forward the part of 
a work for which they have become responsible. An 
organization is likean engine: it cannot work, cannot 
accomplish anything, unless all its parts are in their 
proper places and rightly adjusted. No amount of 
steam, no amount of nickel plating, will atone for 
want of adjustment of the several parts; if one little 
wheel or cog should fail of acting in its own place, 
and perform its own functions, friction, if not demoli- 
tion, must follow. 

No person should assume to do that which nature 
has not fitted him to do, or higher duties, health, or 
other interest may prevent his doing. But having 
once taken the responsibility, it should be a religious 
obligation to carry it out to the best of his ability. 

Perhaps enthusiasts are the most annoying of- 
fenders with which the leaders of any movement 
have to contend. Their interest is expressed so in- 
tensely that the quiet, earnest workers are led to ex- 
pect great results, and are shocked and grieved to 
find that where great results were expected is the 
barren fruit of unredeemed promises and good inten- 
tions. 

The remedy for this is one that strikes at the very 
root of character: a consciousness of personal respon- 
sibility and regard for truth. There are many false- 
hoods befvure the act ; it is as false to say that we will 
do a thing which we have any reason to suppose we 
cannot do, as to say we have done that which we 
have not done. The difference is in time only. 

Again, by declaring that we will do, or cause to be 
done, that which we have any reason to believe we 
cannot accomplish, or cause to be accomplished, 
prevents some other person assuming the responsi- 
bility who is equipped by nature and circumstances 
for the work and position which we pretend to fill. 

No honest person having the real good of any 
cause at heart will allow personal ambition or false 
pride to place him in a position the duties of which 
he does not feelable to perform, and the more com- 
petent he is the more clearly he will see his relations 
in other directions, and prevent complications that 
involve others’ time, influence, and money. 

It is an indication of weakness to promise that 
which one cannot, or probably will not, perform. 











Every church, every benevolent or social organiza- 
tion, suffers from the presence of these weak and 
careless people.—Christian Union. 








RESPONSIBILITIES. 


IT is a high, solemn, almost awful thought for every 
individual man, that his earthly influence, which has 
a commencement, will never through all ages, were 
he the very meanest of us, have an end! What is 
done has already blended itself with the boundless, 
ever-living, ever-working universe, and will also 
work there for good or evil, openly or secretly, 
throughout all time. But the life of every man is as 
the well-spring of a stream, whose small beginnings 
are indeed plain to all, but whose ulterior course and 
destination, as it winds through the expanse of in- 
finite years, only the Omniscient can discern. Will 
it mingle with neighboring rivulets as a tributary, or 
receive them as their sovereign? Is it to be a name- 
less brook, and will its tiny waters among millions of 
other brooks and rills increase the current of some 
world’s river? Or is it to be itself a Rhine or Donau, 
whose goings forth are to the uttermost lands, its 
flood an everlasting boundary line on the globe itself, 
the bulwark and highway of whole kingdoms and 
continents? We know not; only in either case we 
know its path is to the great ocean; its waters, were 
they but a handful, are here, and cannot be annihi- 
lated or permanently held back.—Carlyle. 


THE MAJESTY OF THE MORAL LAW. 


LET us put the emphasis where it belongs. AsI 
look abroad over the world of to-day and try to pene- 
trate beneath the outer seeming of society ; as I lis- 
ten to the warnings of the wise, the reports of the in- 
telligent observers of what goes on among large 
masses of people under the very shadow of the 
churches; as I hear complaints of the laxity of morals 
among the young, and witness the tide of corruption 
which flows through our public life, the giant greed 
and selfishness which tyrannize in the state, I am 
compelled to believe, that whatever power the mo- 
tives of fear of punishment and hope of reward ina 
future life ever possessed to curb the passions of men 
and inspire them to noble seeking, has largely spent 
itself. And there is crying need that the moral law, 
instead of being treated as a mere adjunct of a met- 
aphysical creed, should be directly enforced, in all 
its divine sanctity and authority. 

This law is no scarecrow of the imagination. The 
discoveries of science are helping us to understand, 
as never before, that the moral law is just as real and 
just as inevitable as the law of gravitation, binding us 
to a great central reality as surely as our bodies are 
bound to this planet, or the planet to the sun. They 
are re-writing on the illuminated page of the world’s 
experience the grandest moral precepts of the elder 
scriptures. 

“The wages of sin is death,” said Paul, some 
eighteen hundred years ago. “The wages of sin is 
death,” answers the physiologist of our time. And 
he shows us how this is true, as he points to the 
edicts and sanctions of the moral law found written 
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in the human constitution, and the terrible effects, 
moral and physical, of a course of wrong doing. 

“ He visited the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation,” said 
theancient lawgiver! “ Evenso, untothis day!” re- 
sponds the sad lover of his race, as he watches 
the working of the law of heredity, and strives—often 
how vainly !—to heal the physical and even more the 
spiritual weakness and disease of the wretched off- 
spring of vicious parentage. 

This law writes its verdict on the face, publishes 
it in the eye, transmits it through every tingling 
nerve of the human frame, and from this verdict 
there is no appeal. Choose it for your master and it 
endows you with glorious liberty. Strive to make it 
wait on your convenience, and wink at your vices, 
and it makes you itsslaveand whips you with a whip 
of scorpions.—J. R. E., in Unity. 


WAIT! 


SCIENCE is continually discovering the unsuspected 
uses of common things; noxious weeds and plants 
which have long been regarded as pests and nuisances 
by the gardener and the farmer, studied more closely, 
reveal the most beneficent qualities. It has been re- 
cently discovered, for instance, that the Canada this- 
tle, one of the most stubborn and exasperating of all 
the farmer’s foes, can be manufactured into a fabric 
of most serviceable quality. This is only one illus- 
tration out of a thousand which make clear man’s ig- 
norance of the real uses of the things that surround 
him, and throw a broad and penetrating light on the 
difficulties and obstacles which surround his own 
growth and development. Every thoughtful man or 
woman remembers some experience, bitter indeed at 
the time, which, now that it has passed and lies clear 
in the distance, is seen to have beena piece of rare 
good fortune. Many a man’s disappointment in the 
path which he had laid out for himself has turned 
him into another field, where he has achieved a suc- 
cess and acquired an influence of which he never 
dreamed. Many a woman’s sorrow, bitter beyond 
tears at the moment, has revealed to her unsuspected 
resources of power, and brought uncalculated wealth 
of hope and peace andjoy. Atthis moment you may 
be confronting some apparently unsurmountable ob- 
stacle, bearing some almost intolerable burden, sit- 
ting in the shadow of some overwhelming sorrow. 
These things are unspeakably dark and bitter to you. 
You are sure there is no good inthem, and that they 
mean only calamity and loss. But how do you know 
that in this hard and stony seed there is not con- 
cealed the flower of the sweetest joy of your life; or 
that in this terrible discipline you are not being pre- 
pared for a responsibility and a service which you 
covet above all things else; or that in this unspeaka- 
ble loss there is not being developed in you that 
power of affection which is beyond all comparison 
the highest and the most permanent return of love? 
Do not judge your life from moment to moment: 
wait until the ulterior purposes are disclosed; wait 
until the unsuspected uses are revealed; wait until 
the great plan which you are working out lies clear 
and complete before you.—Exchange. 
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From the Overland Monthly, (San Francisco.) 


DECIPHERING THE CUNEIFORM INSCERIP- 
TIONS. 

“CUNEIFORM” describes the way in which the 
single strokes are made in this method of writing: 
just as we call a style of writing back-handed, or a 
style of type full-faced. It does pot refer to the lan- 
guage, nor even to the alphabet, but (so to speak) to 
the penmanship. Each stroke of each letter in a 
“cuneiform” inscription is a cuneiform or wedge- 
shaped stroke. Instead of this word, these strokes 
have been termed nail-shaped, arrow-headed, dagger- 
shaped, swallow-tailed; all of which terms describe 
the same characteristic. 

You can easily make a pen for cuneiform writing. 
Take a four-square and square-ended stick of wood, 
say eight inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
through—a four-square desk ruler will do—and use 
a corner of one end for writing; this is your pen. 
Instead of paper, take some softish, well-worked 
brick clay, and spread it on a board into a tablet or 
flat plate, say a foot square and an inch or two thick. 
Hold your pen at a low slope, nearly horizontal, with 
a corner of one end pointing downwards over the 
clay, and make strokes in the clay say an inch long, 
with a dab, a slight lift, and a draw, hitting a light 
blow into the clay, and drawing the pen towards the 
right, and you will make “cuneiform” strokes. 
There seems to be reason to suppose that instead of 
this method by a dab and a draw, the strokes were 
(probably afterward) made by a direct stamp, like a 
type. In stone the strokes had, of course, to be cut. 

Towards the end of the last century, Professor 
Grotefend, a German Orientalist of Hanover, set to 
work to study these inscriptions. He began by just 
looking at them, and guessing upon them. Niebuhr 
had already guessed a little. The marks were in 
three columns; so Niebuhr guessed by differences in 
the general appearance of the signs that they were 
in three different languages. He also guessed from 
the looks of the single strokes of the signs, that these 
languages were all written from left to right, as we 
write English. And he guessed that the right hand 
column of the three, whose, signs were less compli- 
cated than the others, was the simplest of the three 
languages. All these guesses were right. The in- 
scriptions came from Persepolis, which was built by 
the Achzemenian kings of Persia, (who ruled from 
about 521 to 331 B.C.), and they were found in the 
upper parts of bas-reliefs, which seemed to represent 
a king or ruler of some kind. Tychsen and Miinter, 
two other scholars, with this set of Niebuhr’s guesses 
to begin with, had already also guessed that a certain 
character several times repeated in the right hand 
inscriptions of two of these triple sets, might mean 
king, and that certain others found with this might 
be the king’s name. 

This was the point at which Grotefend took up 
the questioning. He took it for granted that the 
guesses so far were right, viz., that probably the signs 
in question were the names and titles of some of the 
Achemenian Persian kings. But which kings? 
Here he happened to think of something ; he remem- 





bered some inscriptions whose position and general 
arrangement was somewhat analogous to those in 
hand,—inscriptions in Pehlevi, a dialect of old Per. 
sian, already deciphered, and known to be of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty, a much laterone. He translated the 
beginning of one of these; and he said, “ Perhaps 
my supposed Achzemenid kings arranged the begin- 
ning of their inscriptions as my known Sassanid king 
did his: If so, my Achemenid words in the first 
two lines, are these: 

“‘ [Somebody], the great king, the king of kings, 

Son of King [Somebody], of the family of Achemenes,” 


Then he looked about for a fact to fit his guessing, 
“ What two Achemenid kings were father and son?” 
he asked himself. “Cyrus and Cambyses were; 
but my two names do not begin with the same sign, 
and therefore cannot mean them. Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were; but the sign which ought to mean 
Cyrus looks rather too long in proportion, and that 
which would be Artaxerxes too short. Darius and 
Xerxes were—that will do,” and Grotefend filled in 
his blanks, conjecturally, thus: 


“ Xerxes, the great king, the king of kings, 
Son of King Darius, of the family of Achemenes.”’ 


And then Grotefend observed a detail which im- 
mensely strengthened his conviction that his guess 
was correct. It was this. He had been working 
over two of the inscriptions, which came frgm near 
each other, and were probably, he thought, not un- 
connected. The two initial lines were similar in 
these two inscriptions, except for a variation, which 
was this: In one inscription, the sign for king was 
with the name of the father mentioned ; in the other 
not; and the son of this non-royal fatherin one in- 
scription was the royal father of the royal son in the 
other. Now this exactly suited his guess of Darius 
and Xerxes; for Xerxes the king was son of Darius 
the king, whereas Darius the king was son of Hys- 
taspes, who was not a king; and Grotefend now con- 
fidently wrote down the dozen or so letters which he 
extracted from his four names—Xerxes, Darius, Hys- 
taspes, Achzemenes. 

The key to the cuneiform inscriptions was found ; 
although Grotefend himself, in consequence of not 
knowing enough about other Oriental languages, 
never got much beyond this first step. 

F. B. PERKIns. 


“ ApHERE strictly and unhesitatingly to truth, but 
while you express what is true, express it in a pleas- 
ant manner. Truth is the picture, the manner the 
frame that displays it to advantage.” 





“Tt is not the men of superior talents who do the 
great work of the world; itis the men who have 
trained their working powers the best. Many who 
possess enviable talentssometimes become hindrances 
in the way of others, all for the want of well estab- 
lished habits of industry and a fixed purpose in life. 
They who have resolved to do the best they can in 
the world, and are doing it with their might, need 
not pause to look around for results. There will be 
time and opportunity for that in a vast eternity.” 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The act of Congress reducing the fee from eight to five 
cents on money orders not exceeding five dollars, will go 
into effect on the 26th inst. 

—The bright stars which our evening observer can now 
see at 9 o’clock are distributed as follows: The Pole Star 
and the two Pointers are in line parallel to the horizon, the 
Pointers to the west. The rest of the Dipper is above the 
Pointers. Rising in the N. E. is Cassiopeia. Vega is the 
bright star near to the zenith on the east side. To the N. 
E. of this is Alpha Cygni, and to the east is Altair. Not far 
from Altair is the diamond “ Job’s Coffin.” In the south 
the bright constellation is Scorpio. In the S. W. the bright 
star is Spica, in Virgo. It is.nearly in line with Jupiter 
and Mars. Up nearer the zenith is the Arcturus, in Bootes, 
and not far from this is the semicircle of Corona Borealis. 
To fill up the other details, a star map should be consulted. 
On and about the 25th a moderately prolific meteor shower, 
radiating from Aquarius, may be looked for in the absence 
of moon and twilight.—I. S. in the Public Ledger. 


A Serious forest fire has been raging in the Zealand 
Valley, in New Hampshire. A dispatch on the 9th inst., 
reported that eight houses have been destroyed, besides a 
large quantity of cut wood, the total loss being estimated at 
$60,000. 

RAIn set in on the 9th inst., at Milwaukee, and was re- 
ported in other parts of Wisconsin, giving hope of a termin- 
ation of the drought. All the forest fires in the northern 
part of the State were extinguished. No rain had fallen in 
many parts of Wisconsin since May 15th. 

THE volcano of Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, is 
again in violent eruption. 

WHEN the retail liquor licenses expired at Atlanta, Ga., 
and in the surrounding country, on June 30th, several 
wholesale licenses were still in force, some to run three 
months. The Kimball House Company secured an interest 
in one, and opened a room for the sale of liquors and beer 
by the quart. One other firm did likewise. On the 9th 
the police closed these places up and great excitement was 
created. Application was made for an injunction restrain- 
ing the police, and a temporary order was granted for 
a hearing on the 7th. Meanwhile the selling was re- 
sumed. 


THE trouble in Chicago, over the strike of the Lake 
Shore switchmen, had mainly subsided last week, but there 
was again some interference with the operations of the road 
on the 12th inst. 

A STORM on the night of the 9th inst., near Kankakee, 
Illinois, did great damage over a path several miles in 
width. The chief agent of destruction was hail, which cut 
off corn, oats and timothy close to the ground. Hundreds 
of windows were smashed, houses were unroofed and stock 
killed. A man was killed by lightning and a woman se- 
riously injured. 

CAROLINE BENEDICT, aged 60 years, died at Mottville, 
near Syracuse, New York, on the 7th inst., after a fast of 53 
days. Nearly every day of her fast she took “ part of acup 
of weak tea and a few teaspoonfuls of whiskey.” 


PROFESSOR DopGgE, the statistician of the Agricultural 
Department, says “ that, though the average of condition of 
spring wheat on the 1st day of last July was 96, it fell to 
80 at the time of harvest, which is only three points 
higher than the present condition, and that the injury 
recently reported represented a loss of less than six mil- 
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lion bushels as ompared with the result of last year's 
harvest. The damage occurred last year in the last two 


weeks of July and later. There isa great risk of further 
damage during July and August, but that already re- 
ported means only a loss of six milllon bushels in ;spring 
wheat and five millions in winter wheat, or a total loss of 
eleven millions in wheat during the month of June.” 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 498, which 
was 147 more than during the previous week and 22 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the main causes were: Apoplexy, 13; Bright’s disease, 9 ; 
cholera infantum, 84; consumption of the lungs, 66; ty- 
phoid fever, 10; inflammation of brain, 10; inflammation 
of lungs, 12; inflammation of stomach and bowels, 30; old 
age, 11; paralysis, 10; sunstroke,2. Of the total number 
of deaths 189 were children under one year. 

THE elections for members of the English House of 
Commons have been substantially completed during the 
present week, the result being that the supporters of W. 
E. Gladstone are in a minority. A change of ministry will 
follow, but it is not yet settled who will be at the head of 
the new one. 

CHOLERA prevails seriously in Italy. On the 12th inst., 
the returns were: Brindisi, 96 new cases, 35 deaths; Lati- 
ano, 16 cases, 10 deaths ; Fontana, 22 cases, 16 deaths; Ven- 
ice, 10 cases, 4 deaths. 

BERLIN, July 12.—The official report says that, while 
the prospects of the Prussian crops, especially those of rye 
and wheat, are generally highly satisfactory, the outlook 
in several districts of Silesia in oats, barley and potatoes 
generally promise normal crops. 


————$——$— eS 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Corner 15th & 
Race Sts., acknowledges receipt of the following contri- 
butions for the Children’s Country Week Association : 





A Friend, 2.00 
A. E.B., 5.00 

7.00 
Previously Acknowledged, . 15.00 
Amount, “$22.00 


J ouN CoMLY, Superintendent. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in the Seventh month will occur 
as follows: 


20. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
22. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

24. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
27. Concord, Concordville, Pa. 


28. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 





*,*Friends in New York and vicinity proposing to at- 
tend Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, L. I., on 
the 24th inst., may take ferry for Long Island Railroad at 
East 34th St. at 8.45 A. M., or James Slip Ferry at 8.30 
A 


. M. 
As the day of holding Westbury Quarter was changed in 
1st month last, the times announced in Friends’ Almanac 
are not correct. 





*,.* An All-Day Temperance Meeting and Basket pic- 
nic will be held under the care of the B. Q. Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee at Friends’ Meeting House at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., 7th month 17th (7th day), commencing at 10 
A.M. All are cordially invited to attend. 

ELIzABETH A. RoceErs, Clerk. 





*,* Circular Meetings will occur in Seventh month as 
follows: 


18. Catawissa, 11 A. M. 


First day School Union in the Seventh month : 
24. . 


Western 
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vi FRIENDS ERD LIGENOER AND JO URNAL. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPAN Y OF ‘PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company, 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In. 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. _| NOTICE. 


The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, desiring to aid teachers in securing positions in 
acne Friends’ Schools, and School Committees in procuring teachers; 

. have requested Elizabeth E. Hart, Doylestown Bucks Co., Pa, 

Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to Tuomas P. Bartram, to keep a list of all applicants,’ and furnish to them such in- 

Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, formation for their help as she may have. Those interested will 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. please address her as above. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


We. ‘WaDE GRISCOM, Clerk. 





‘FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





Retail. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 Yearly Meeting - - 


| 

3 Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. — H. 

3 | 
Paper, : . - .25 ‘ Conversations. Thomas Story, - 


Turford, - ~ - - 


Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 - 5 ‘a Sheep, - 
Conversations on Religious en Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

By 8. M. Janney, - 50 Per Dozen, - - - 
Peace Principles ee By 8. Dymond on War, - - 

M. Janney, - - 75 Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Boctsines. Pa- Johnson, - 

per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 Scraps of Thought it Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By Ss. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - 

Paper. Per Dozen, - 1,00 Scriptural Watchword. 2 penny 
History of Friends. By 8. M. Sunieaw: Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 Volumes, - - wae 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - - Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. me 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11,00 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1, ” George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - ‘ Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - ‘80 d Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 

“ $ “  Whittier’s, 1. ’ Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 75 
Journal of John Comly, - t ‘ Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 
No Cross, No Crown. By William : Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

Penn, - _— ‘ J. Jackson. Paper, - - 30 
Rise and Progress of Selendis. By Cloth, - - - 50 

William Penn, ‘ d Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 

and Children. Per Dozen, a. ig é H. E. Stockley, - - - <0 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, : . True Peace, : - - 
ny of Beieple Hallow- Plain Path, - 

ell, . - 1.40 i Journal of Hugh Dalen, - 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 d Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


vt 








ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 













yes 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


































PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited”’ of Pullman Pal- 





ace cars > e ° ° ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati Expre *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ‘ . $ *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
_—— Express ° ee a.m. 
Watkins Express . Sle oe oe » « $11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - iL20pm. 
Kane Express . . ° ° ° “ 4 _ 3 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express ' .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
pa. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rieans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . a . 3 00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation ° .15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. 6 ° : . 97.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . .  . - . $5.40 p.m. 





OFFICE: No. 813 ArcH STREET. 






















FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 
My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, ete. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 

83 NoRTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 































IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

To its many other valuable features we have 


E JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


EST 


Rw 
wk GAZETTEER 
i s OF THE WORLD, 

Q | Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
5 z describing the Countries, Cities, 

aq Towns, and Natural Features 
- OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

i 


San invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.86, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown.and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10. and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Suridays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 ee 

connect at Jersey City 












For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains 
with boats of ‘“‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
an Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and = m, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3:15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
iS pom. 2.30, 8.80, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 —_ On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. -838 Chestnut Street. 
Ticket Orrices: J 8: E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 






























No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal sue, Conndpn. 
° ? 


Passenger Agert 





CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JO URNAL. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. ‘Send for Samples. No » Charge. 





‘WO. 908 ARCH STREET, D J X ON paavecrut, PENNA. 














FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Hondsomely Engrossed. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ee er. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 


__NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, _ - 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. : 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
RECEI VER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


CAPITAL $450,000. 
By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARREGT. 


TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE 0 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


ed PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SURPLUS, $827,338. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 


IONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


8. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by ev anew 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1 2212 Wallace Street. 


541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 
Clement M. Biddle, 
{ Dillwyn Parrish. 





ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- 


LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, 


sax ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 
_ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPH ENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEyY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortiet S Lancaster Avenue. 


The use cof ti the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
bas When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@3a 


ment, 





To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


The Frienps’ Book AssocraTION, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the carefu ction and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Sc Libraries, and families of children. 

If parti find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to iving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of t ildren they are wanted for, we will send 
books at thei mse for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 





